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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO» 


THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. 129. 
TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


SIR, 


IT is a fact I believe, pretty well known, that 
Pythagoras introduced into his country the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, and gave it that celebrity which 
it could not obtain when immersed in the super- 
stition of the East. The belief of a transmigration 
of souls, though generally considered ridiculous, is 
not quite so absurd as mankind generally suppese. 
On the contrary, I have often been inclined to be- 
lieve, that its foundation in truth was obvious, and 
its proofs sufficient to carry conviction to the most 
bigotted mind. My sentiments have not arisen 
from argumentative deductions; because, like other 
grand secrets of nature, its essence and principles 
are concealed from all but “ angels’ ken”; but they 
are founded in that peculiar and forcible kind of 
reasoning, drawn from examples and from arguing 
ud modestiam, as logicians term it, that 1s, from the 
opinions of great and learned men. 

1 confess I cannot, like the sage of Sames, trace 
my own changes through the course of preceding 
time; because I have not learned from the Magi 
of Memphis and Thebes, the secret method of ana- 
lyzing my frame, and discovering the proportional 
ingredients of different animals in my composition. 
But, sir, I can perceive within me remnants of what 
Ihave been, and embryos of what I shall be hereaf- 
tere Inever view the heavens without raising my 
arms and essaying to fly and soar among the stars: 
this convinces me that I must have been an eagle, 
or some adventurous bird that rose above the gro- 
velling scenes of earth, and flew to heaven. W hen 
the lashes of the unfeeling driver sound upon his 
horse, a sympathetic feeling convinces me that I 
was once in a similar situation. Thousands of 
examples could be adduced, which would demon- 
strate as plainly as the clearest deduction of mathe- 
matical science, that Aristaeus and Mnemarchus 
Democritus, Empedocles, Heraclitus, and all the 
learned ancients whose opinions I support, built 
them on the basis of unerring truth. 

Sorry am I to see, that in modern days the be- 
lief of transmigration is for the most part exploded. 
Were I as able as I am willing to prove the errors 
of mankind, in rejeeting so illustrious a decirine, I 
Would say with Voltaire, “I have come, after ages, 
to reform the world.” The only writer I remem- 
er in or near our age, who had aay glimmerings of 
light on this subject, was the author of “ Gauden- 
to di Lucea.” As far as he has ventured to pro- 
ceed in his assertions, he was correct: but we may 
proceed much farther, and declare, not only that 
‘very man has brutal qualities, but that every man 
has been a brutes ‘T'semble not, ye fair, at such 





i assertion, but candidly consult your own breasts! | 


Say, when you are endeavouring to entrap the af- 
fections of every visitor, do you not perceive the 
disposition of a humming bird in your souls? sip- 
ping sweets from every flewret, and gathering ad- 
miration from every eye. Do not shrink from the 
comparison, for all your beauties cannot equal the 
rich plumage of this little inconstant. Beaus were 
once butterflies; weak, but proud—shining, but 
not solid. Parasites, office-hunters, pensioners, de- 
pendants of all kinds, were jackalls, that brought 
prey to their lord and master. Even the greatest 
of us need not be ashamed to feel ourselves derived 
from inferior origins. What generosity can be 
greater than the elephant’s—courage, than the lion’s 
—docility, than the herse’s—sagacity, than the ot- 
ter’s—affection, than the pelican’s—fidelity, than 
the mastiff’s—or industry, than the humble bee’s? 
—Women in general must have been sphynxes ; 
and this for an obvious cause: their heads and faces 
betoken ‘“ amazing brightness, purity, and truth— 
eternal joy and everlasting love!” the rest of them 
modesty forbids me to disclose. 

The happiness that a belief in the metempsy- 
chosis conveys to the mind, is also a strong argu- 
ment in favour of its excellence. The carols of 
feathered songsters, the playiulness of the flocks, 
are delights in which we can sympathize, when 
not raised above them by pride and haughtiness. 
And even tracing the “ varieties of untried being” 
through which we must have passed, is by no 
means a source of inferior delight. For my own 
part I am in ecstacies when I reflect on the sub- 
ject, laughing with my predecessor Democritus; 
and glorying in the maxim of Epicurus, * Let us 
eat and drink, for tomorrow we die.” 

If these are rational opinions (and that they are 
serious reflection must convince us all), why not 
break down the barriers at once, and admit other 
animals into our public assemblies—to the forum 
and the bench. ’Fwould be but one step. We 
have almost reached the point, in the present state 
of things. Yours while man, 

NEMOs, 


eee 
—— 


BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH, M. D. 
[Continued from page 202.) 

He now resumed his dramatic pen, and with 
greater success than before, his comedy of “ She 
Stoops te Conquer, or, The Mistakes ef a Night,” 
having been performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden, with universal applause, adequate 
to the author’s most sanguine wishes, and contrary 
to the expectations of the elder Colman, then mana- 
ger of that theatre. This gentleman, knowing 
that sentimental comedy was the rage, and con- 
ceiving this to be too farcical, had consigned it to 
condemnation at the time of its last rehearsal, and 
the manager's ofiinion consequently became that of 
the performers. ‘The piece, however, notwith- 
standing the sentence pronounced by that acknow- 
ledged critic, was received with great applause, to 
his mortification, and the exultation of the author, 
who was not a little piqued at the critic, from the 
following circumstance. 

The first night ef the performance of his come- 
dy, Goldsmith did not come to the house till it ap- 








proached the close, having been ruminating in St. 
James’s Park, on the very important decision of the 
fate of his piece then pending; and such were his 
anxiety, and apprehension of its failure, that he 
was with great difficulty prevailed on to repair to 
the theatre, on the suggestion of a friend, who 
pointed out the necessity of his presence, in order 
to take cognizance of any passages that might ap- 
pear objectionable, for the purpose of omission or 
alteration in the repetition of the performance. 
Our author, with an expectation suspended between 
hope and fear, had no sooner entered the passage 
that leads to the stage, than his ears were shocked 
at a hiss, which proceeded from the audience, as 
a token of their disapprobation of the farcical sup- 
positien of Mrs. Hardcastle’s being so palpably de- 
luded, as te conceive herself at the distance of fifty 
miles from her house, when she was not at the dis- 
tance of fifty yards. Such were the tremor and 
agitation of the doctor on this unwelcome salute, 
that, running up to the manager, he exclaimed, 
* What’s that ?’—“ Pshaw! doctor,” replied Col- 
man, in a sarcastic tone, “ don’t be terrified at 
sguibs, when we have been sitting these two hours 
upon a barrel of gunfowder.” Goldsmith’s pride 
was so hurt by the poignancy of this remark, that 
the friendship which had before subsisted between 
the manager and the author, was dissolved for life. 

The success of the comedy of ‘ She Stoops to 
Conquer,” produced a most illiberal personal attack 
on the author in one of the public prints. Enraged 
at this abusive publication, Dr. Goldsmith repaired 
to the house of the publisher, and, after remon- 
strating on the malignity ef this attack on his cha- 
racter, began to apply his cane to the shoulders of 
the publisher, who, making a powerful resistance, 
from being the defensive soon became the offensive 
combatant. Dr. Kenrick, who was sitting in a 
private room of the publisher's, hearing a noise in 
the shop, came in, put an end to the fight, and 
conveyed the doctor toa coach. The papers in- 
stantly teemed with fresh abuse, on the improprie- 
ty of the doctor’s attempting to beat a person in 
his own house, On which, in the Daily Advertiser, 
of Wednesday, March 31, 1773, he inserted the 
following address :— 


<—— >> 


‘TO THE PUBLIC, 


‘ Lest it may be supposed that I have been wil- 
ling to correct in others an abuse of which I have 
been guilty myself, | beg leave to declare, that, in 
all my life, 1 never wrote, or dictated, a single 
paragraph, letter, or essay, in a newspaper, except 
a few moral essays, under the character of a Chi- 
nese, about ten years ago, in the Ledger; anda 
letter, to which I signed my name, in, the St. 
James’s Chronicle. If the liberty of the press 
therefore has been abused, I have had no hand in 
ite 

‘ I have always considered the press as the pro- 
tector of our freedom, as a watchful guardian, ca- 
pable of protecting the weak against the encroach- 
ments of power. What concerns the public most 
properly acimits of a public discussion. But of late, 
the press has turned from defending public interest, 
to making inroads upon private hie; fiom com- 
bating the strong, to overwhelming the feeble. No 
condition is now too obscure for its ubuse, and tiie 
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protector is become the tyrant of the people. In 
this manner the freedom of the press is beginning 
to sow the seeds of its own dissolution ; the great 
must oppose it from principle, and the weak from 
fear; till, at last, every rank of mankind shall be 
found to give up its benefits, content with security 
from its insults. 

‘ How to put a stop to this licentiousness, by 
which all are indiscriminately abused, and by which 
Vice consequently escapes in the general censure, 
IT am unable to tell; all 1 could wish is, that, as the 
law gives us no protection against the injury, so it 
should give calumniators no shelter after having 
provoked correction. The insults which we receive 
before the public, by being more open, are the 
more. distressing: by treating them with silent con- 
tempt, we do not pay a sufficient deference to the 
opinion of the world. By recurring to legal ad- 
dress, we too often expose the weakness of the law, 
which only serves to increase our mortification, by 
failing to relieve us. In-short, every man should 
singly consider himself as a guardian of the liberty 
of the press, and, as far as his influence can ex- 
tend, should endeavour to prevent its licentiousness 
becoming at last the grave of its freedom. 

‘ OvivER GoLpsMITH.’ 


The emolument arising from this comedy was 
about 800/. which added to the profits of his other 
Jabours, amounted, as is asserted upon good autho- 
rity, to 1,800/, but, through a profuse liberality to 
indigent authors, and particularly those of his own 
country, who played on his credulity, together with 
the effects of an habit he had contracted for gaming, 
he found himself, at the close of that very year, 
not in a state of enjoyment of a pleasing prospect 
before him, but enveloped in the gloom of despon- 
dency, and all the perplexities of debt, accumu- 
lated by his own indiscretion. 


It is remarkable, that, about this time, our 
author altered his mode of address; he rejected the 
title of doctor, and assumed that of plain Mr. Gold- 
smith. ‘This innovation has been attributed to va- 
rious causes. Some supposed he then formed a 
resolutiow never to engage as a practical professor 
in the healing art; others imagined that he con- 
ceived the important appellation of doctor, and the 
grave deportment attached to the character, incom- 
patible with the man of fashion, to which he had 
the vanity to aspire; but, whatever might be his 
motive, he could not throw off the title, which the 
world imposed on him to the day of his death, and 
which is annexed to his memory at the present day ; 
though he never obtained a degree superior to that 
of Bachelor of Physic. 

Though Goldsmith was indiscreet, he was, at the 
same lime, industrious; and, though his genius was 
lively and fertile, he frequently submitted to the 
dull task of compilation. He had previously writ- 
ten Histories of England, Greece, and Rome; and 
afterwards undertook, and finished, a work, entitled, 
*“ An History of the Earth and Animated Nature;”’ 
but, if a judgment may be formed of this work 
from the opinion of the learned, it redounded more 
to his emolument than his reputation. 

Klis last production, * Retaliation,” though not 
intended fer public view, but merely his own pri- 
vate amusement, and that of a few particular 
friends, exhibit strong marks of genuine humour. 
lt originated from some jokes of festive merriment 
on the author’s person and dialect, in a club of lite- 
rary friends, where good-nature was sometimes 
sacrificed at the shrine of wit and sarcasm; and as 
Goldsmith could not disguise his feelings upon the 
occasion, he was called upon for Retaliation, which 
he produced at the very next club meeting. 

It may not be so accurate as his other poetical 
productions, as he did not revise it, or live to finish 
it in the manner he intended; yet high eulogiums 
have been passed on it by some of the first charac- 
ters in the learncd world, and it has obtained a place 
in most of the editions of the English Poets. 
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A short time before he paid the debt of nature, 
he had formed a design of compiling an Universa! 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, and had printed, 
and distributed amongst his friends and acquaint- 
ance, a prospectus of the work; but as he received 
very little encouragement from the booksellers, he 
desisted, though reluctantly, from his design. 

He had been frequently attacked, for some years, 
with a stranguary, and the embarrassed state of his 
affairs aggravated the violence of the disorder, 
which, with the agitation of his mind, brought on 
a nervous fever, that operated in so great a degree, 
that he exhibited signs of despair, and even a dis- 
gust with life itself. 

Finding his disorder rapidly increase, he sent 
for Mr. Hawes, his apothecary, as well as intimate 
friend, to whom he related the symptoms of his 
malady. He told ‘him he had taken two ounces of 
ipecacuanha wine as an emetic; and expressed a 
great destre of making trial of Dr. James’s fever 
powders, which he desired him to send him. The 
apothecary represented to his patient the impro- 
priety of taking the medicine at that time; but no 
argument could prevail with him to relinquish his 
intention; so that Mr. Hawes, apprehensive of the 
fatal consequences of his putting this rash resolve 
into execution, in order te divert him from it, re- 
quested permission to send for Dr. Fordyce, who 
attended immediately on receiving the message. 

Fhis gentleman, of whose medical abilities Gold- 
smith always expressed the highest sense, correbo- 
rated the opinion of the apothecary, and used every 
argument to dissuade him from taking the pow- 
ders; but deaf to all the remonstrances of his phy- 
sician and friend, he fatally persisted in his resolu- 
tion; and when the physician visited him the 
following day, and inquired of him how he did, 
he fetched a deep sigh, and said, in a dejected 
tone, ** He wished he had taken his friendly advice 
last night.” 

The doctor, alarmed at the dangerous symptoms 
which the disorder indicated, thought it necessary 
to call in the advice of another physician ; and ac- 
cordingly proposed sending for Doctor Turton, of 
whom he krew Goldsmith had a great opinion. 
The proposal was acceded to; a servant was imme- 
diately despatched with a message; and, on his 
arrival, the two doctors assisted at a consultation, 
which they continued regularly every day, till the 
disorder put a period to the existence of their pa- 
tient, on the 4th day of April, 1774, in the 45th 
year of his age. 

His friends, who were very numerous and re- 
spectable, had determined to bury him in West- 
minster-abbey : his pall was to have been supported 
by Lord Shelbourne, Lord Louth, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, the Honourable Mr. Beauclerc, Mr. Ed- 
mund Burke, and Mr. Garrick; but, from some 
unaccountable circumstances, this design was drop- 
ped; and his remains were privately deposited in 
the Tempie burial-zground, on Saturday, the 9th 
of April; when Mr. Hugh Kelly, Messrs. John 
and Robert Day, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Etherington, 
and Mir. Hawes, gentlemen who had been his 
friends in life, attended his corpse as mourners, and 
paid the last tribute to his memory. 

A subscription, however, was afterwards raised 
by his friends, to defray the expense of a marble 
monument, which was placed in Westminster- 
abbey, between Gay’s mouument and the Duke of 
Argyle’s, in the Poets’ Corner, with the following 
Latin inscription, written by his friend Dr. Samuel 
Jolinson :— 


OLIVARI GOLDSMITH, 
Poetae, Physici, Historici. 
Qui nullum fere scribendi genus 
Non tetigit. 
Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit 
Sive Risus essent movendi 
Sive Lacrymae. 
Affectuum potens at lenis Dominator 





Ingenio sublimis—Vividus Versatilis 
Oratione grandis nitidus Venustus 
Hoc Monumentum Memoriam coluit 
Sodalium Amor 
Amicorum Fides 
Lectorum Veneratio. 

Natus Hibernia Forniae Lonfordiensis 
In Loeo cui Nomen Pallas 
Nov. xxix. "*MDCCXXXI. 
Eblanae Literis institutus 
Obiit Londini 
April iv. MDCCLXXIV, 





TRANSLATIONe 


This Monument is raised to the Memory of 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 
Poet, Natural Philosopher, and 
Historian, 
Who left no species of writing untouched, 
or 
Unadorned by his Pen, 
Whether to move laughter, 
Or draw tears: 
He was a powerful master 
Over the affections, 

Though at the same time a gentle tyrant; 
Of a genius at once sublime, lively, and 
Equal to every subject: 

In expression at once noble, 

Pure and delicate. 

His memory will last 
As long as society retains affection, 
Friendship is not void of honour, 

And reading wants not her admirers. 
He was born in the kingdom of Ireland, 
At Fernes, in the province 
Of Leinster, 

Where Pallas had set her name, 
29th Nov. i731. 

He was educated at Dublin, 

And died in London, 
4th April, 1774, 


As to his character, it is strongly illustrated by 
Mr. Pope’s line, 
‘In wit a man, simplicity a child.’ 
[ To be Continued. ]} 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 
[ Continued. ] 





7O THE REV, WILLIAM UNWIN. 


July 16, 1782. 
My dear Friend, 


Though some people pretend to be clever in the 
way of prophetical forecast, and to have a peculiar 
talent of sagacity, by which they can divine the 
meaning of a providential dispensation, while its 
consequences are yet in embryo—lI do not. There 
is at this time to be found I suppose, in the cabi- 
net, and in both houses, a greater assemblage of 
able men, both as speakers and counsellors, than 
ever were cotemporary in the same land. A man, 
not accustomed to trace the workings of Providence, 
as recorded in scripture, and that has given no at- 
tention to this particular subject, while employed 
in the study of profane history, would assert boldly, 
that it is a token for good, that much may be ex- 
pected from them, and that the country, though 
heavily afflicted, is not yet to be despaired of, dis- 
tinguished as she is, by so many characters of the 
highest class. Thus he would say, and i do net 
deny that the event might justify his skill in prog- 
nostics. God werks by means, and in a case of 
great national perplexity and distress, wisdom and 
political ability, seem to be the only natural means 
of deliverance. Buta mind more religiously in- 


clined, and perhaps a little tinctured with melat- 
| choly, might with equal probability of success, 
hazard a conjecture directly opposite —-Alas! what 
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's the wisdom of man, especially when he trusts in 
‘tas the only God of his confidence When I con- 
«der the general contempt that is poured upon all 
things sacred, the profusion, the dissipation, the 
knavish cunning of some, the rapacity of others, 
and the impenitence of all, I am rather inclined 
o fear that God, who honours himself by bringing 
human glory to shame, and by disappointing the 
expectations ef those whose trust is in creatures, 
has signalized the present ‘day as a day of much 
human sufficiency and strength, has brought to- 
ether from all quarters of the land, the most illus- 
irious men to be found in it, only that he may prove 
the vanity of idols, and that when a great empire 
js falling, and he has pronounced a sentence of 
ruin against it, the inhabitants, be they weak or 
strong, wise or foolish, must fall with it. I am 
the rather confirmed in this persuasion, by observ- 
ing that these luminaries of the state, had no sooner 
fxed themselves in the political heaven, than the 
fall of the brightest of them shook all the rest. 
The arch of their power was no sooner struck, 
than the key-stone slipt out of its place, those that 
were closest in connexion with it followed, and the 
whole building, new as it is, seems to be already 
aruin—If a man should hold this language, who 
could convict him of absurdity? The Marquis of 
Rockingham is minister—all the world rejoices, 
anticipating success in war, and a glorious peace.— 
The Marquis of Rockingham is dead—all the 
world is aftlicted,.and relapses into its former des- 
pondence.—- W hat does this prove, but that the 
Marquis was their Almighty, and that now he is 
gone, they know uo other? But let us wait a litte, 
they will find another—Perhaps the Duke of Port- 
jand, or perhaps the unpopular » whom they 
now represent as a devil, may obtain that honour. 
Thus God is forgot, and when he is, his judgments 
are generally his remembrancers. 

How shall 1 comfort you upon the subject of 
your present distress! Pardon me that I find my- 
self obliged to smile at it, because who but yourself 
would be distressed upom such an occasion? You 
have beiaved politely, and like a gentleman, you 
have hospitably offered your house to a stranger, 
wuo could not, in your neighbourhood at least, 
have been comfortably accommodated any where 
else. He by neither refusing nor accepting an 
offer, that did him teo much honour, has disgraced 
himself but not youe I think for the future you 
must be more cautious of laying yourself open to 
astranger, and never again expose yourself to in- 
civilities from an Archdeacon you are net ac- 
quainted with. 

Though I did not mention it, I felt with you 
what you suffered by the loss of Miss » 1 was 
only silent because I could minister no consolation 
to you on such a subject, but what 1 knew your 
mind to be already stored with. Indeed the appli- 
cation of comfort in such ¢ases, is a nice business, 
end perhaps when best managed, might as well be 
let alone. I remember reading many years ago, 
along treatise on the subject of consolation, written 
in French, the author's name I forgot, but I wrote 
these words in the margin—Special consolation ! 
at least for a Frenchman, who is a creature the 
nost easily comforted of any in the world. 

We are as happy in Lady Austen, as she in us, 
as ever—having a lively imagination, and being 
passionately desirous of consolidating all into one 
family (for she has taken her leave of London) she 
has just sprung a project which serves at least to 
amuse us, and to make us laugh—it is to hire Mr. 
Small’s house, en the top of Clifton-hill, which is 
large, commodious, and handsome, will hokd us 
conveniently, and any friends who may occasionally 
favour us with a visit—the house is furnished, but 
iit can be hired without the furniture will let for 
4 tifle—your sentiments if you please upon this 
demarche, 

I send you my last frank—our best love attends 
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of a happy change in the season, and myself also. 

I have filled four sides in less time than two would 

have cost me a week ago—such is the effect of sun- 

shine upon such a butterfly as I am. 
Yours, 


W.C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 


August 3, 1782. 
My dear friend, 

Entertaining some hope, that Mr. Newton’s 
next Letter would furnish me with the means of 
satisfying your inquiry on the subject of Doctor 
Johnson’s opinion, I have ‘till now delayed my 
answer to your last; but the information is not yet 
come, Mr. Newton having intermitted a week 
more than usual, since his last writing. When | 
receive it, favourable or not, it shall be communi- 
cated to you, but I am not over sanguine in my 
expectations from that quarter: very learned, and 
very critical heads, are hard to please, he may 
perhaps treat me with lenity for the sake of the 
subject and design, but the composition I think, 
will hardly escape his censure. But though all 
doctors may not be of the same mind, there is one 
coctor at least, whom I have lately discovered, my 
professed admirer. He too, like Johnson, was 
with difficulty persuaded to read, having an aversion 
to all poetry except the Night-Thoughts, which on 
a certain occasion, when being confined on board a 
ship, he had no other employment, he got by heart. 
Ile was however prevailed upon, and read me seve- 
ral times over, so that if my volume had sailed 
with him instead of Doctor Young’s, I perhaps 
might have occupied that shelf in his memory, 
which he then allotted to the Doctor. 

It is a sort of paradox, but it is true. We are 
never more in danger than when we think our- 
selves most secure, nor in reality more secure, 
than when we seem perhaps to be most in danger. 
Beth sides of this apparent contradiction, were 
lately verified in my experience—passing from the 
green-house to the barn, I saw three kittens (for 
we have so many in cur retinue) looking with a fixt 
attention on something which lay on the threshold 
of a door nailed up. I took but little notice of 
them at first, but a loud hiss engaged me to attend 
more closely, when behold—a viper! the largest 


| [remember to have seen, rearing itself, darting 


its forked tongue, and ejaculating the aforesaid hiss 
at the nose of a kitten, almost in contact with his 
lips. TI ran into the hall for a hoe with a long han- 
die, with which I intended to assail him, and re- 
turning in a few seconds missed him: he was gone, 
and I feared had escaped me. Still however the 
kitten sat watching immoveably upon the same spot. 
I concluded therefore, that sliding between the door 
and the threshold, he had found his way out of the 
garden into the yard. I went round immediately, 
and there found him in close conversation with the 
old cat, whose curiosity being excited by so novel 
an appearance, inclined her to pat his head repeat- 
edly with her fore-foot, with her claws however 
sheathed, and not in anger, but in the way of phi- 
losophic inquiry and examination. ‘To prevent 
her falling a victim to so laudable an exercise of 
her talents, I interposed in a moment with the hoe, 
and performed upon him an act of decapitatien, 
which though not immediately mortal, proved so 
in the end. Had he slid into the passages, where 
it is dark, or had he when in the yard, met with 
no interruption from the cat, and secreted bimself 
in any of the out-houses, it is hardly possible but 
that some of the family must have been bitten; he 
might have been trodden upon without being per- 
ceived, and have slipped away before the sufferer 
could have distinguished what foe had wounded 
him. Three years age we discovered one in the 
same place, which the barber slew with a trowel. 
Our proposed removal to Mr. Small’s, was, as 
you suppose, a jest, or rather a joco-serious mat- 


you individually, and altogether. I give you joy | ter. We never looked upon it as entirely feasible, 
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yet we saw in it something so like practicability, 
that we did not esteem it altogether unworthy of 
our attention. It was one of those projects, which 
people of lively imaginations play with, and admire 
for a few days, and then break in pieces. Lady 
Austen returned on Thursday from London, where 
she spent the last fortnight, and whither she was 
called by an unexpected opportunity to dispose of 
the remainder of her lease, She has therefore no 
longer any connexion with the great city, and no 
house but at Olney. Her abode is to be at the 
vicarage, where she has hired as much room as 
she wants, which she will embellish with her own 
furniture, and which she will occupy as soon as the 
minister's wife has produced another child, which 
is expected to make its entry in October. 

Mr. Bull, a dissenting minister of Newport, a 
learned, ingenious, good natured, pious friend of 
ours, who sometimes visits us, and whom we visit- 
ed last week, has put into my hands three volumes 
of French Poetry, composed by Madame Guion— 
a quietist, say you, and a fanatic, I will have 
nothing to do with her—’Tis very well, you are 
welcome to have nothing to do with her, but in the 
meantime her verse is the only French verse I ever 
read that I found agreeable; there is a neatness in 
it equal te that which we applaud with so much 
reason, in the compositions of Prior. I have trans- 
lated several of them, and shall proceed in my 
translations ’tili 1 have filled a Lilliputian paper- 
book I happen to have by me, which when filled, I 
shall present to Mr. Bull. He is her passionate 
admirer, rode twenty miles to see her picture in 
the house of a stranger, which stranger politely in- 
sisted on his acceptance of it, and it now hangs 
over his chimney. It is a striking portrait, too 
characteristic not to be a strong resemblance, and 
were it encompassed with a glory, instead of being 
dressed ina nun’s hood, might pass for the face of 
an angel, 

Yours, W.C, 
{To be continued. } 


POLITE LITERATURE, 
GOLDSMITHW’S ESSAY. 
[Continued from page 204. ] 


But while we censure the chaos of broken, in- 

congruous metaphors, we ought also to caution the 
young Poet against the opposite extreme of pursu- 
ing a metaphor, untilthe spirit of it is quite ex- 
hausted in a succession of cold conceits; such as 
we see in the following letter, said to be sent by 
Tamerlane to the Turkish Emperor Bajazet. 
“ Where is the monarch that dares oppose our arms? 
Where isthe potentate who doth not glory in be- 
ing numbered among our vassals? As for thee, 
descended from a Turcoman mariner, since the 
vessel of thy unbounded ambition hath been 
wrecked in the gulf of thy self-love, it would be 
proper that thou shouldest furl the sails of thy 
temerity, and cast the anchor of repentance in the 
port of sincerity and justice, which is the harbour 
of safety : lest the tempest of our vengeance make 
thee perish in the sea of that punishment thou hast 
deserved.” 

But if these laboured conceits are ridiculous in 

poetry, they are still-more inexcusable in prose; 
such as we find them frequently occur in Strada’s 
Bellum Belgicum, Vix descenderat a firaetorta 
navi Caesar ; cum foeda ilico exorta in fortu tempesteas, 
classem impetu disjecit firactoriam hausit ; quasi non 
vecturam ampilius Caesarem Cacsarisqgue fortunam. 
‘* Czsar had scarcely set his fect on shore, when a 
terrible tempest arising shattered the fleet even in 
the harbour, and sent to the bottom the Praetorian 
ship, asif resolved it should no longer carry Caesar 
and his fortunes,” 

Yet this ts modest in comparison of the following 
flowers: Alii, frulsis e tor.nento cateni® discerfiti 
sectigue, dimidiato corpore fiugnatant sibi sufterstites, 
ac feremptae fgrtis ultores. ‘ Others, disserved and 
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cut in twain by chain shot, fought with one half of 
their bodies that remained, in revenge of the other 
half that was slain,”’ 

Homer, Horace, andeven the chaste Virgil, is 
not free from conceits. The latter, speaking of a 
mai’s hand-cut off in battle, says, 


Te decisa suum, Laride, dextera quaerit : 
Semianimesque micant digiti, ferrumque retractant. 


thus enduing the amputated hand with sense and 
volition. This, to be sure, is a violent figure, and 
hath been justly condemned by some accurate 
critics: but we think they are too severe in extend- 
ing the same censure to some other passages in 
the most admired authors. 


Virgil in his Sixth Eclogue says, 


Omnia quae, Phaebo quondam meditante, beatus 
Audiit Eurotas, jussitque ediscere lauros, 











Ille canit. 


Whate’er when Phoebus bless’d th’ Arcadian plain, 
Eurotas heard and taught his bays the strain, 
The senior sung......... 


And Pope has copied the conceit in his Pastorals, 


Thames heard the numbers as he flow’d along, 
And bade his willows learn the mourning song. 


Vida thus begins his First Eclogue : 


Dicite, vos musae, et juvenum memorate querelas ; 
Dicite: nam motas ipsas ad carmina cautes, 
Et requiesse suos perhibent vaga flumina cursus. 


Say heav’nly muse, their youthful frays rehearse ; 
Begin, ye daughters of immortal verse ; 
Exulting rocks have own’d the power of song, 
And rivers listen’d as they flow’d along....... , 


Racine adopts the same bold figure in his Phaedra: 
Le flot qui l’apporta recule epouvanté : 
The wave that bore him, backwards shrunk appall’d 


Even Milton has indulged himself in the same li- 
cence of 


vss eeeeeAS Whento them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea north east winds blow 
Sabaean odour from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest! with such delay 
Well pleas’d, they slack their course, and many a kague 
Chear’d with the grateful smell, old ocean smiles. 


Shakspeare says, 


 pesabdataid I’ve seen 
Th’ ambitious ocean swell; andrage and foam, 
To be exalted with the threat’ning clouds. 


And indeed more correct writers, both ancient 
and modern, abound with the same kind of figure, 
which is reconciled to propriety, and even invested 
with beauty, by the efficacy of the prosopopoeia, 
which personifies the object. Thus, when Virgil 
says Enipeus heard the sones of Apollo, he raises 
up, as by enchantment, the idea of a river god 
crowned with sedges, his head raised above the 
stream, and in his countenance the expression 
of pleased attention. By the same magic we see, 
in the coupict quoted from Popes’s Pastorals, eld 
father Thames leaning upon his urn, and listening 
to the Poct’s strain. 

‘hus in the regions of Poetry, all Nature, even 
the passicas and affections of the mind, may be 


personified into picturesque figures for the enter- | 


tainment of the reader. Ocean smiles or frowns, 
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O vale of bliss! O softly swelling hills, 
On which the power of cultivation lies, 
And joys to see the wonders of his toil. 






We cannot conceive a more beautiful image 


than that of the Genius of Agriculture distinguished 
by the implements of his art, imbrowned with labour, 


glowing with health, crowned with a garland of 
foliage, flowers, and fruit; lying stretched at his 
ease on the brow of a gentle swelling hill, and 
contemplating with pleasure the happy effects of 
his own industry. 

Neither can we join issue against Shakspeare 
for this comparison, which hath likewise incurred 
the censure of the Critics: 


sseveeeeeee dD he nOble sister of Poplicola, 
The moon of Rome ; chaste as the icicle, 
That’s curdled by the frost from purest snow, 
And hangs on Dian’s temple.......... : 


This is no more than illustrating a quality of the 
mind, by comparing it with a sensible object. Ii 
there is no impropriety in saying such a man is 
true as steel, firm as a rock, inflexible as an oak, 
unsteady as the ocean, or in describing a disposition 
cold as ice, or fickle as the wind ; and these expres- 
sions are justified by constant practice; we shall 
hazard an assertion, that the comparison ofa chaste 
woman to anicicle is proper and picturesque, as 


purity ; but that the addition of its being curdled 
from the purest snow, and hanging on the temple 
of Diana, the patroness of virginity, heightens the 
whole into a most beautiful simile, that gives a 
very respectable and amiable idea of the character 
in question 

‘The simile is no more than an extended meta- 
phor, introduced to illustrate and beautify the sub- 
ject; it ought to be apt, striking, properly pursued, 
and adorned with all the graces of poetical melody. 
But a simile of this kind ought never to proceed 
from the mouth of a person under any great agita- 
tion of spirit; such as a tragic character over- 
whelmed with grief, distracted by contending cares 
or agonising in the pangs of death. The language 
of passion will not admit simile, which is always 
the result of study and deliberation. We will not 
allow a hero the privilege of a dying swan which 
is said to chant its approaching fate in the most 
melodious strain; and therefore nothing can be 
more ridiculously unnatural, than the representation 
of a lover dying upon the stage with a laboured 
simile in his mouth. 

The orientals, whose language was extremely 
ficurative, have been very careless in the choice of 
their similes: provided the resemblance obtained 
in one circumstance, they minded hot whether they 
disagreed with the subject in every other respect. 
Many instances of this defect in congruity may be 
culled frem the most sublime parts of Scripture. 

Homer has been blamed for the bad choice of 
his similes on some particular occasions. He com- 
pares Ajax to an ass in the Iliad, and Ulysses to a 
steak broiling on the coals in the Odyssey. His 
admirers have endeavoured to excuse him, by 
reminding us of the simplicity of the age in which 
he wrote ; but they have not been able to prove that 
any ideas of dignity or importance were, even in 


improper illustrations for any situation, in which a 
hero ought to be represented. 

Virgil has degraded the wife of king Latinus by 
comparing her, when she was actuated by the fury, 


doubiless is a low image, though in other respects 





as the seais calm or tempestuous; Triton rules on 


every angry billow ; every mountain has it Nymph | 
every stream its Naiad; every tree its Hamadryad; | 
We cannot thercfore 
assent to those, whocensure ‘Thomson as licentious 


and every art its Genius. 


for using the following figure : 


the comparison is not destitute of propriety ; but he 
is much more justly censured for the following 
_ simile, which has no sort of reference to the subject 
| Speaking of Turnus he says, 


veseeee- Medio dux agmine Turnus 
Vertitur arma tenens, €t toto yertice supra est, 


it obtains only in the circumstances of cold and | 


those days, affixed to the character of an ass, or the - 
quality of a beef-collop; therefore they were very 


to a top which the boys lash for diversion. This | 





| 


} 


| priety. 
_ wind, though generally attended wth rain, is often 











Ceu septem surgens sedatis amnious a.tus 
Per tacitum Ganges: aut pingui flumine Nilus 
Cum refluit campis, et jam se condidit alyeo. 


But Turnus, chief amidst the warrior train, 

In armour tow’rs the tallest on the plain. 

The Ganges thus by seven rich streams supply’d, 

A mighty mass dissolves in silent pride. 

Thus Nilus pours from his prolific urn, 

When from the fields o’rHow’d hisvagrant streams retupp 


These no doubt are majestic images ; but they bear 
no resemblance to an hero glittering in armour at 
the head of his forces. : ! 

Horace has been ridiculed by some shrewd criticg 
for this comparison, which however we think js 
more defensible than the former. Addressing 
himself to Munatius Plancus, he says: 


Albus ut obscuro deterget nubila coelo 
Saepe Notus, neque parturit imbres 
Perpetuos: sic tu sapiens finire memento 

Tristitiam, vitaeque labores 
Molli, Plance, mero........ : 


As Notus often, when the welkin low’rs, 

Sweeps off the clouds, nor teems perpetual show’rs 
So let thy wisdom, free from anxious strife, 

In mellow wine dissolve the cares of life. 


Dunkin. 


The analogy, it must be confessed, is not very strik- 
ing: but nevertheless it is not altogether void of pro- 
Tho poet reasons thus: as the South 


known to dispel the clouds end render the weather 
serene: so do you, though generally on the rack of 
thought, remember to relax sometimes, and drown 
your cares in wine. As the South-wind is not 
always moist, so you eught not always to be dry. 

A few instances of inaccuracy, or mediocrity, can 
never derogate from the superlative merit of Ho- 
mer and Virgil, whose poems are the great maga- 
zines, replete with every species of beauty and mag- 
nificence, particulatly abounding with similes which 
astonish, delight, and transport the reader. 

Every simile ought not only to be well adapted 
to the subject, but also to include every excellence 
of description, and to be coloured with the warmest 
tints of Poetry. Nothing can be more happily hit 
off than the following in the Georgics, to which the 
Poet compares Orpheus lamenting his lost Eury- 
dice: 

Qualis populea moerens Philomela sub umbra 
Amissos queritur foerus, quos durus arator 
Observans nido implumes derraxit; at illa 

Flet noctem, ramoque sedens miserabile carmen 
Integrat, et moestis late loca questibus implet. 


So Philomela, from th’ umbrageous wood 
In strains melodious mourns ber tender brood, 
Snatch’d from the nest by some rude j.loughman's hand, 
On some lone bough the warbler takes her stand; 
The live-long night she mourns the cruei wrong; 
And hill and dale resound the vlaintive song. 

“ Ps fe) 


Here we not only find the most scrupulous proprie- 
ty and the happiest choice, in comparing the Thra- 
cian bard to Philomel the poet of the grove; but 
also the most beautiful description, containing a 
finc touch of the pathos, in which last particular in- 
deed Virgil, in our opinion, excels ail other poets, 
whether ancient or modern, 

One would imagine that Nature had exhausted 
itself, in order to embellish the poems of Homer, 
Virgil, and Milton, with similies and metaphors. 
he first of these very eften uses the comparison 
of the wind, the whirlwind, the hail, the torrent, to 
express the rapidity of his combatants: but when 
he comes to describe the velocity of the immorial 
horses, that drew the chariot of Jano, he raises bis 
ideas to the subject, and, as Longinus observes, mea- 
sures every leap by the wi.oic breadth of the hori- 
zon. ' 
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Lycaonia, they preached the gospel. The sanctity | 


For as a watchman from some rock on high 
over the wide main extends his boundless eye; 
Through such a space of air with thund’ring sound 


At ev'ry leap th’ immortal coursers bound. 


The celerity of this goddess seems tobe a favourite 
‘jea with the Poet; for in another place he compares 
; ty the thought of a traveller revolving in his mind 
the different places he had seen, and passing through 
them in imagination more swift than the lightning 
ies from East to West. ; 

Homer’s best similies have been copied by Vir- 
gil, and almost by every succeeding poet, however 
faey may have varied in the manner of expression. 
jn the third book of the Iliad, Menelaus seeing 
paris, is compared to a hungry lion espying a hind 
or a goat: 


"Qes rswy evden meyers tal comals xugcas 
a aed . Nv 7 : 
Evgay 9 cAwPov xepaor, n eryesoy wiry, &e. 


So joys the lion, if a branching deer 

Or meutain goat his bulky prize appear. 

In vain the youths oppose, the mastiffs bay, 
The lordly savage rends the panting prey. 
Thus fond of vengeance, witha furious bound 
In clinging arms he leaps upon the ground. 


The Mantuan bard in the tenth book of the 
Eneid, applies the same simile to Mezentius, when 
he beholds Acron in the battle. 


Impastus stabula alta leoceu saepe peragrans 

Suadet enim vesana fames si forte fugacem 

Conspexit capream, aut surgentem in cornua cervum ; 
Gaudet hians immane, comasque arrexit, et haeret 
Visceribus super accumbens: lavit improba teter 

Ora Crulior.........0s Ki 


Then as a hungry lion, who beholds 
Agamesome goat who frisks about the folds, 
Or beamy stag that grazes on the plain, 

He runs, he roars, he shakes his rising mane; 
He grins and opens wide his greedy jaws, 

The prey lies panting underneath his paws 

He fills his famish’d maw, his mouth runs o’er 





With unchew’d morsels, while he churns the gore. 


The reader will perceive that Virgil has impro- | 
ved the simile in one particular, and in another 
fallen short of his original. ‘The description of the 
lion shaking his mane, opening his hideous jaws 
distuined with the blood of his prey, is great 
and picturesque: but on the other hand he has 
omitced the circumstance of devouring it without 
being intimidated, or restrained by the dogs and 
youths that surround him; a circumstance that 
adds greatly to our idea of his strength, intre- 
pidity and importance. 

jp — mf 
THE LAY PREACHER. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

“WE ALSO ARE MEN OF LIKE PASSIONS WITH YOU, 
AND PREACH UNTO YOU THAT YE SHOULD TURN 
FRON THESE VANITIES.” 

During the first stages of Christianity, the Apos- 
Ues and the primitive builders of the Church, went 
about doing good. While thus itinerating among 
those simple and credulous tribes scattered over 
the East, which the Day spring from high had not 
yet visited, many of the most familiar acts of these 
venerated men would appear of a supernatural cast. 
Ignorance invariably begets wonder; that species 
of it which was excited tu the villages of Palestivie 
and the Oriental cities, by the conduct of the first | 
Christians, was the rude admiration of the populace, 
aid wuo more sunken in ignorance, than the peo- 
ple of that renpote age? Every thing, beyond their 
harrow comprehension, would appear like magic ; 
and ia every rare exhibition of power, gods and not 
Men wouid be supposed the agents by every sim- 
ple reavarker. 
_ Paul and Barnabas, we learn it from their own 
distory, were colleagues in apostleship, and com- 
Pahions in travel. In Lystra and Derbe, cities of | 
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of their demeanour would of course attach the re- 
speet of their hearers, and the slightest act of such 
good preachers would be magnified. Paul in his 
walks through the streets of Lystra, ebserved and 
relieved the impotence of a cripple. ‘Though the 
healing arts, which the Saints employed were 
doubtless seconded by Providence, yet mortal skill 
were sufficient to make 

‘¢ The lame his crutch forego, 

And leap exulting like the bounding roe.” 


But the men of the city when they witnessed thi 
cure, supposed it must be effected by a celestial 
physician. They accordingly said and believed that 
the gods had descended in human shape. Barna- 
bas was exalted into Jupiter, and Paul’s eloquence 
dubbed him Mercury. Shocked at this impiety, 
and unwilling to arrogate any, but deserved, 
honour, the modest apostles hearing that the priest, 
and garlands, and victims were at hand, ran and 
remonstrated to the enthusiastic people, “ Sirs, 
why do you these things? we also are men of like 
passions with you, and preach unto you that ye 
should turn from these vanities.” Our appearance 
among you may be easily explained. Believing a 
new and rational system of religion ourselves, we 
are willing to impart it to others. When we heal 
your sick, we discharge one of the most important 
duties of man. There is no occasion to render us 
divine honours. We wish fervently that not only 
ourselves, but ye might, in purity of heart, ap- 
proach divine nature. But we know we are mere 
men and frail ones too. We can, perhaps, some- 
times cure the sick, but what course can we take 
with the well? Those who are w/ole indeed in body, 
but tainted and perverted in mind. We may ex- 
hort others to the practice of virtue, and yet be 
ourselves among those who dwell carelessly. Ave 
not such beings men. Yes, verily, we not only 
see, but feed the weakness of human nature. 
Every age has its errors. Good preaching and 
benevolent actions, in the opinion of barbarians, 
exalt men to gods. Among a polished and cap- 


| tious people, neither the sound homily of the par- 


son, nor the charities at his door avail, unless his 
uniform /ractice is as divine as his precepts. He 
is secretly thought, and sometimes, openly called 
an hypocrite. Men doubt the rectitude and plea- 
santness of virtues path, because he sometimes 
stumbles or turns aside. But Virtue is the same 
let her followers treat her as they may; and if it 
promote our well being to go where this charming 
Power leads, if you find a million, my good friend, 
who only sew the rout she has taken, without 
joining her train, let not such inconsistency prevent 
thy pilgrimage. 

These reflections are suggested by the common 
remark. ‘If my divine practiced, as he preaches, 
I might believe his doctrines.” But his wild devia- 
tions are no impeachment of the rule. It is agreed 
that man is, at best, but a feeble being; why, then, 
should an individual in d/ack be required to possess 
double the strength of him jin brown, or blue! 
Habits of meditation, of studying the scriptures, 
of contemplating the operations of Providence, 
cause him to preach gravely. But still he.is a man 
of like passions with you, ye captious; and, like 
you, he will sometimes indulge them. But, be- 
lieve one, who has “ looked upon the world for 
four times seven years,” passion is never indulged 
without remorse and sufiering. ‘This then is vii- 
tue’s praise that those who slight, yet wumpet her 
charms, and point to that rainbow excellence, 
which they cannet reach. Give the Preacher, 
therefore, credit for the morality of his writings; 
exhibit that morality in your lives, and inquire not 
too curiously whether his life and doctrine are coin- 
cident. Possibly they are not; haply he is “ in 
weakness and wanderings often,” but if he err it 
should. be remembered he is a man of like passions 
with you. Itis finely remarked by one of the most 
sagacious of my predecessors, that men feel them- 
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when they observe those, who seem best able to 
point the way, loitering below, as either afraid of 
the labour, or doubtful of the reward. But it is 
not difficult to conceive that, for many reasons, a 
man writes much better than he lives. It is easier 
to design than to perform. <A philosopher in a 
mood, vacant of passion, proposing plans of good- 
ness, is in the same state with him, who teaches 
upon land the art of Navigation, to whom the sea 
is always smooth, and the wind always prosperous. 
Still, he who is most deficient jn the duties of life, 
makes some atonement for his faults, if he warns 
others against his own failings, and hinders BY THE 
SALUBRITY OF HIS ANMONITIONS THE CONTAGION 
OF HIS EXAMPLE, 

The candid Paul confesses that he delighted in 
the law after the inward man; that is, his judg- 
ment was convinced of the utility of ethics, but 
there was a law in his members, warring, a word 
of the strongest emphasis, warring against the law 
of his mind. He adds in his rapid logic, that which 
I do, I allow not, for what I would that do I not; 
but what I hate, thatdo I. If then I do that, which 
I would not, [ consent unto the Jaw that it is good. 
He, by whose writings the heart is rectified and 
the passions repressed, may be considered as not 
unprofitable to mankind, though his behaviour 
Should not always exemplify his rules. His in- 
structions may diffuse their influence to regions in 
which it will not be inquired whether the author be 
good or bad.* Even the vicious moralist may be 
considered as a taper, by which we are lighted 
through the labyrinth of the passions ; he extends 
his radiance further than his heat, and guides all, 
who are within view, but burns only those who 
make too hear approaches. An adept in every 
mystery of human nature, and sagacious if not holy 
as a saint, has a phrase like the following: “1 can 
easier teach twenty what were good to be done, 
than to be one of the twenty to follow my own 
teaching.” Nothing is more unjust, says JouNSON, 
than to charge with hypocrisy him that expresses 
zeal for those virtues, which he neglects to prac- 
tise; since he may be sincerely convinced of the 
advantages of conquering his passions, without 
having yet obtained the victory, as a man may be 
confident of the advantages of a voyage or a jour- 
ney, without having courage or industry to under- 
tace it, and may honesty recommend to others 
those attempts, which he neglects himself. Hav- 
ing first set positive and absolute excellence before 
us, we may be pardoned though we sink down to 
humbler virtue, trying however to keep our point 
always in view, and struggling not to lose ground, 
though we cannot gain it. These opinions from 
one of the sternest moralists, whose austere and 
inflexible virtue never could officiate as the apolo. 
gist of vice, are entitled to our amplest confidence, 
and are not less illustrious from their candour, than 
from the brilliant ight, in which they are dis- 
played. 

I cannot conclude my sermon more pertinently, 
than by apostrophizing my readers in four lines 
from the Scottish simplicity of Rosert Burns, 
whose genius gilded his errors, and whose honest 
frankness disdained to conceal them. 

In ploughman phrase “ God send you speed,” 
Soll daily to grow wiser; 

And may ye better reck the rede, 
Than ever did the adviser! 


erwwe we 
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| We do nots however, pretend to make virtue the 
imme liate offs pring of the liberal arts and sciences. 
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selves leas inclined to toil up the steeps of virtue; { 
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We know that more powerful correctives than they 
can apply, are necessary to reform the corrupt pro- 
yensities of the human heart. But that the proper 
Seldon of the maxims, examples, and remark- 
able events which they present to the mind, are 
moral and purifying—always leaving some good 
impressions on the mind, and consequently inclin- 
ing the heart to virtue, as we are naturally inclined 
to imitate what in others we highly esteem and 
admire. And surely the present dissoluteness of 
manners, relaxity, if not total unmindfulness of vir- 
tuous principles, require to be stemmed by all the 
powerful influence which the heroism of virtue can 
possibly inspire. ‘To the false reigning principles 
and corrupt examples, Ict us, therefore, oppose the 
opinions and illustrious examples of antiquity. ‘The 
example of Virginius, preferring the death of his 
beloved daughter to her infamy: the generosity and 
magnanimity of Camillus, in whose breast the wel- 
fare of his distressed country rose superior to all 
the injustice and ingratitude of his countrymen: the 
honorable intrepidity of soul and fortitude of Regu- 
lus: the noble disinterestedness, the courage, the 
generous poverty, and incorruptible virtue of a Cin- 
cinatus, an Aristides, a Curius, an I;paminondas, and 
a Fabricius. The wisdom, the stern inflexibility 
and unshaken patriotism of a Socrates, a Cato, a 
Timoleon. But heroes of ancient Greece and 
Rome, I hail you in my country’s name, here of- 
fer unto you the incense, arising from that noble 
flame which your illustrious examples have enkin- 
dled in our country. Yes, in the immortal spirit 
of the illustrious saviour of our country, as well 
as in that glorious constellation of heroes and 
sages associated with him, in the great cause of 
asserting and securing their country’s rights, we 


discover a display of as numerous, bright, and— 


heroic virtues as ever illustrated the most brilliant 
period of ancient history. A spirit still ardently 
glowing in the bosoms of their offspring, who have 
crowned themselves with laurels, which would be 
deemed worthy to encircle the brows of the bravest 
veterans. QO let it be allowed to one who burns 
with zeal for the glory of your fame, to offer up this 
enthusiastic ejaculation» ‘That the virtuous forbear- 
ance of a Themistocles and a Scipio may ferfect 
your crown. + 

lor ought not we to blush, whose minds have 
been iJlumined by the heavenly light of the Chris- 
tian revelation, to whom the bright hopes of im- 
mortality are held forth as incentives to superior 
excellence, and the glorious reward of virtue, to be 
outdone in both, by those who never felt the power 
of such sanctions. Blush not, therefore, to blazon 
all your other titles with that of the Christian. The 
man who suspends his hopes of the reward of wor- 
thy actions till after death; who can charitably 
bestow unseen; who can overlook hatred; can do 
good to his slanderer; can never be angry at his 
friend, nor revengeful to his enemies, would be 
deemed a hero, indeed, in ancient Greece or Rome; 
at present he is but a common Christian. 

To have these maxims deeply impressed on our 
minds—to make them the rule of our conduct 
through life—such is the morality inculcated by the 
liberal education we have received; and which 
stamps its superiority over all the systems of the 
ancient world—which promises most effectually to 
secure to society virtuous members, to our country 
worthy citizens, and repays with a superabun- 
dant harvest, all the anxious cures and tender soli- 
citations of parents, and is the most grateful tribute 
to our revered directors, professors and teach- 
ers. 


Lionorable Board of Trustecs, 


To offer unto you the tribute of our acknowledg- 
ment, however full and overflowing our hearts may 
be with gratitude, would be but a poor and very in- 
adequate retuin for your distinguished patronage 
of this literary institution; for the zeal, the wisdom, 
and attention with which you have supernteaded 
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all its concerns, vigilantly watched over all its 
interests, and conspicuously promoted all its de- 
signs. Its in the name of my country I presume 
to raise my voice. You are the depositaries of her 
confidence, the guardians of her highest trust: for 
tis to the rising generation she looks for the future 
maintenance of her honour, the support of liber- 
ties, and the dignity of her character. With ardour 
you have enflamed our souls to promote these great 
and noble purposes. Whatever benefits, therefore, 
our country may derive from our exertions, deter- 
mined as we are never to deviate from the illustri- 
ous track of honour and virtue, to you she will hold 
herself indebted. And, as we are about to be 
transplanted from this charming nursery of learning 
and virtue, may our successors long experience 
the happiness of your protection—may succeeding 
years open to you fresh sources of heartfelt plea- 
sure and delight, in the contemplation of our pro- 
gressive improvement—and, when it shall please 
the ruler of the universe, may the close of your 
career, be enlivened with the satisfaction of know- 
ing, that we have corresponded to your cares and 
expectations, have not dishonoured you, nor dis- 
eraced our country nor ourselves. 


Rev. Vice-Provost, 


To you in a distinguished manner we beg to 
present ourselves, with the tenderest affection, pro- 
foundest respect, and solemn protestations of the 
lively and grateful sense we entertain of the gene- 
rous benevolence with which you have received 
us; the patience with which you have borne with 
us; the kindness with which you have always 
treated and encouraged us; the virtues by which 
you have constantly animated us; and the luminous 
documents of science and morality with which you 
have imbued our minds. No lapse of time, no 
distance of space, no vicissitude of life, shall ever 
erase you from our memories. On you we will re- 
flect in every dubious and trying circumstance, and, 
even on the verge of the precipice, you shall be 
unto us a spirit of protection. May you long con- 
tinue to diffuse these blessings over many succeed- 
ing generations. We can wish you no higher re- 
compense in this life, than the recollection of the 
unspeakable benefits you have conferred on us and 
on sO mary others; nor higher reward than that 
to which they will assuredly entitle you hereafter. 

In what language can we convey our deep sense 
of the immense obligations we are under to you,* 
icarned and much respected sir. Who have open- 
ed to us the bosom of nature, enabled us to explore 
all its treasures, feel all its beauties, and admire 
the wonderful sy mmctry and harmony ofall its parts. 
You have discovered to our astonished minds, the 
wonderful agency of causes on their effects, as well 
as the immediate dependance of effects on their 
causes. Alas! how circumscribed were all our 
ideas, how limited our views, of the great works 
of the creation; before you directed our contem- 
plations, and enabled us to entertain even feeble 
conceptions, of the incalculable number of the 
worlds which surround us, of the immensity of 
their greatness, of their inconceivable velocity, of 
their immeasurable distance, their wonderful action 
and reaction, and of the invariable regularity of their 
revelutions. What shall we say, learned and re- 
spected sir, but that you have sublimated us as it 
were into other beings, inspired us with admiration 
and praise, with awful reverence and love, for the 
great author of existence. You have given us a 
decp insight indeed into the grandcurs, of our glo- 
rious destination, a foretaste of the bliss which 
uwaits the virtuous. You have enobled us in our 
own ideas of ourselves, and fired our minds, with 
such high and powerful incentives to correspond 
to the dignity of our being, as cannot fail to stimu- 





‘ * Mr. Patterson Prof. Nat. Phil. and Mathis. ia the 
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late us to the pursuit of whatever might be perf, 
tive of our natures Surely whilst learning, yin. 
and the improvement of mankind, hold their iyg 
rank and estimation of the world; your name “Ay 
not be mentioned, Without exciting the esteem, the 
applause, and gratitude, of this country. 


‘Ue, 


Gentlemen of the Faculty, tn general. 


When we review your unwearied labours in oy, 
behalf; the assiduity of your care and unremitteg 
attention to our advancement in the several branches 
of literature; the cheerfulness and promptitud. 
with which on all occasions you have afforded ys 
instruction; demand our unfeigned thanks, ang 
we earnestly request you will be pleased to accepy 
the tribute. 


Gentlemen, 


I shal! not longer trespass on the patient kind. 
ness and flattering attention, you have pleased to 
pay to these juvenile effusions. But before I say 
farewel, I know I will do but justice to the gene. 
rous sentiments which glow in the bosoms of my 
beloved classmates; when, with them, I invoke the 
great giver of all good gifts, to pour down on you, 
and on your posterity, the choicest of his blessings, 

Yes my beloved cLassMATES, I know these are 
your sentiments. I know that innocence, candour, 
benevolence, gratitude, and a high sense of true 
honour, possess your souls. Oh, may they never 
be tarnished by the foul stain of dishonour or dis- 
graces May you be ever deaf to the syren voice 
of destructive pleasure, inaccessible to degrading 
vice, tenderly alive to the interest and glory of your 
country, and strangers to the debasement of shame- 
ful indolence and sloth. May the early blossoms 
of happy expectation and pleasing hope, ripen, 
uninjured, into vigorous and active manhood ; and 
diffuse their sweet odours and richness of merit 
over your declining years. As we have genereusly 
emulated each other in the career of science, so 
may we continue to emulate each other in the 
career of virtue. Society and our country now eall 
on us to take an active part in the busy scenes of 
life, and to repay them the blessings we have ac- 
quired under the shade of their protection. We 
must seperate—how painful the expression, bitter 
the reflection, if it were not cheered by the assur- 
ance, that we set out of our course, animated by 
the enlivening anticipation of acquiring an honoura- 
ble fame, a lasting reputation, and the final re- 
wards of a life spent in usefulness to others, com- 
fort to our parents, advantage to our country, and 
credit to ourselves. 


Respecied Audience, 


Your presence has adorned our academical ex- 
ercises. Your polite attention has emboldened our 
timidity: nor can we conceal the flattering sensa- 
tions your approbation has excited im our breasts. 
We have no other return to make you, but the 
tribute of our warmest thanks for such kind con- 
descension. 


—_——- 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
There have been many attempts particularly in 
the English language, to employ technical terms 


and allusions in humorous poetry. Perhaps no 
one was ever happier than the following addressed 


TO AN IRONMONGER ON HIS BIRTH-DAY. 


Oh, Lockman may thy angel true, 
Thy chain of life extend, 

And add a thousand links thereto; 
So prays thy merry friend. 


And may’st thou neither rust nor stain, 
Nor canker ever feel; 

With heart as soft as silken shean, 
Thy ribs be ribs of steel. 
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And as a cannon through the land, 
May thy good name resound ; 

And the strong hammer of thy hand, 

Thy enemies confound, 


Aided by thee my vers’s flow, 
Their tinkle owe to thee; 

As iron sharpneth iron so 
Thy friendship sharp’neth me. 


Keen be thy sense like sword that’s tri’d, 
Thy wit like point of prong, 

Thy judgment, like a saw, divide 
The right side from the wrong. 


Firm as an anvil may’st thou bear 
The strokes of every clime; 

And, like a hardened file, still wear 
The teeth of envious time. 


Round in thyself like polish’d ball, 
Shine always smooth and bright, 

When other Ironmongers fall, 
May’st thou stand bolt upright. 


And when life’s forge will work no more, 
Fire gone, and metal cold, 

Alchymist Death, at touch, thy ore 
Shall all transmute to gold. 


While ploughs shall turn the fertile mould, 
While needles seek the pole, 

While fetters, locks, and bars shall hold, 
Thy love shall nail my soul. 


Moore, whose name will be constantly enrolled 
among the best Greek translators, and who dis- 
daining the servility of an humble interpreter, always 
emulates the spirit of his original, has preserved 
in a glittering casket the fifty-ninth Ode of the 
most festal of the Greeks. It is a gem of lustre 
inthe hands of Anacreon, but its radiance is height- 
ened, and its sparkles multiplied, by the admirable 
light in which it is placed by the taste and ingenui- 
ty of our fascinating friend. 


Sabled by the solar beam, 
Now the fiery clusters teem, 
In ozier baskets borne along, 
By all the festal vintage throng 
Of roay youths and virgins fair, 
Ripe as the melting fruits they bear. 
Now, now they press the pregnant grapes, 
And now the captive stream escapes, 
In fervid tide of nectar gushing, 
And for it’s bondage proudly blushing. 
While round the vat’s impurpled brim, 
The choral song, the vintage hymn 
Of rosy youths and virgins fair, 
Steals on the cloy’d and panting air. 
Mark, how they drink, with all their eyes, 
The orient tide that sparkling flies; 
The infant balm of all their fears, 
The infant Bacchus, born in tears! 
When he, whose verging years decline, 
As deep into the vale as mine, _ 
When he inhales the vintage spring, 
His heart is fire, his foot’s a wing; 
And, as he flies, his hoary hair 
Plays truant with the wanton air! 
While the warm youth, whose wishing soul 
Has kindled o’er the inspiring bow], 
Impassion’d seeks the shadowy grove, 
Where, in the tempting guise of love, 
Reclining sleeps some witching maid, 
Whose sunny charms, but half display’d, 
Blush through the bower, that, closely twin’d, 
Excludes the kisses of the wind! 
The virgin wakes, the glowing boy 
Allures her to the embrace of joy; 
Swears that the herbage heaven had spread, 
Was sacred as the nuptial bed ; 
That laws should never bind desire, 
And love was nature’s holiest fire! 
The virgin weeps, the virgin sighs; 
He kiss’d her lips, he kiss’d her eyes, 
The sigh was balm, the tear was dew; 
They only rais’d his flame anew, 
And oh! he stole the sweetest flower 
That ever bloom’d in any bower. 
Such is the madness wine imparts, 
Whene’er it steals on youthful hearts. 


! 
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t is impossible to point the javelin of satire 
more smoothly than Addison has gracefully effect- 


ed in the subsequent passage. | 


Womankind are carried away with every thing 
that is showy, and with what delights the eye more 
than any one species of living creatures whatsoever. 
Were the minds of the sex laid open, we should 
find the chief idea in one to be a tippet, in another 





a muff, and in a third a fan. The memory of an 
old visiting lady is so filled up with gloves, silks, 
and ribbands, that I can look upon it as nothing 
else but a toyshop. A matron of my acquaintance, 
complaining of her daughter’s vanity, was observ- 
ing that she hac all of a sudden held up her head 
iigher than ordinary, and taken an air that shewed 
a secret satisfaction in herself mixed with a scorn 
of others. I did not know, says my friend, what 
to make of the carriage of this fantastical girl, 
until I was informed, by her eldest sister, that she 
had a fiair of striped garters on. 


It will be remembered by those, who have pe- 
rused The Bath Guide of Anstey with the same 
attention which we have always given it ourselves, 
that the principal personage in that facetious col- 
lection of burlesque Epistles, is Sim. BLUNDER- 
HEAD, Esq. as the author chose to call him, though 
he always displays so much shrewdness and wit as 
to vindicate his claim to a less injurious appella- 
tion. The following original lines, allusive to this 
circumstance, are transcribed from a blank leaf of 
this diverting poem, and are, I believe, the off- 
spring ef an American. 


This comical son of the Blunderhead tribe, 
Is aclear headed wit, and a long headed scribe. 
A work of such humour and spirit so keen, 
I freely acknowledge I seldom have seen. 
So smooth are his strains, and his satire so smart, 
He tickles the ear, while he touches the heart. 
With rapture we read, while his numbers display 
The humour of Swift, with the sweetness of Gay. 
(O candour, forgive the devotional dream, 
The only reprovable verse in his theme.) 

If this be the way of the Blunderhead clan, 
Pray shew a more sensible head, if you can. 
If this be the case that your Blunderheads write, 
More sense ten to one than some wise heads indite. 
Though folly might frown, and though critics might 

damn, 

I’d still be a Blunderhead more than Iam. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Sir R1cHARD STEELE has sneered at Pastoral 
writing, with the spirit and almost the style of 
ADDISON. 


This is to give notice that the proper time of 
the year for writing pastorals is now drawing near, 
there isa stage-coach settled from the one Bell in 
the strand to Dorchester, which sets out twice a 
week, and passes through Basingstroke, Sutton, 
Stockbridge, Salisbury, Blandford, and so to Dor- 
chester; over the finest downs in England. At all 
which places there are accomodations of spreading 
beeches, beds of flowers, turf seats, and purling 
streams for happy swains; and thunderstruck oaks, 
and left-handed ravens to foretel misfortunes to 
those, that please to be wretched, with all other 
necessaries for pensive passion. 

And for the conveniency of such whose affairs 
will not permit them to leave the town, at the same 
place they may be furnished, during the season, 
With opening. buds, flowering thyme, warbling 
birds, sporting lambkins, and jountain water right | 
and good and bottled on the spot by one sent down 
on purpose. 


N. B. The nymphs and swains are farther given 
to understand, that in those happy climes, they are 
so far from being troubled with wolves, that for 
want even of foxes, a considerable pack of hounds 
have been lately forced to eat sheep. 


aAa— 
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The admirers of the genius of Robert K. Porter, 
regret that The Historical Picture of the Battle of 
Lodi, one of his most masterly performances, will 
soon be removed from Philadelphia. We under- 
#tand that the proprietor intends to exhibit The 
Panorama in some of the Southern States, and we 


| feel confident that the liberality and taste of that 


quarter of the union, will be evinced by the most 
grateful and generous reward to the genius of the 
Painter, and the assiduity of the Proprietor. 


Robert Ker Porter, says a late London paper, 
has nearly given the finishing touches to a large 
historical picture, representing the battle of Agin- 
court—It is on the same scale with the representa- 
tion of the battle of Seringapatam, exhibited in 
London some years back, and of the battles of 
Lodi and Alexandria, lately exhibited in this city. 
The grouping of the figures of the new piece is 
said to be exquisite, and the colouring beautifully 
harmonised—the back ground is extremely inter- 
esting, being a correct view of the country where 
the battle occurred, as it presents itself at this 
day. 


A gentleman who had not much dependence on 
the accuracy of his memory, was ebliged to make 
a deposition at the office of a magistrate; being 
anxious to finish for fear of commiting himself, 
he pronounced with some satisfaction the conclud- 
ing phrase, ** And further this defonent saith not,’ 
Ah! exclaimed the clerk, who was a wag, and a 
grammarian, “ The deponent hath no active 
voice.” 


Mr. Jefferson seated in his rocking chair, has 
discovered another Big-soned animal. It is said to 
be larger than the universe, and to drink forty 
oceans at a swallow. But then such is its regard 
for the rights of property and humanity, it neither 
picks my pocket, nor breaks my leg. 


The fertility of the Muse of Lope de Vega, has 
been attested by a host of dramatic productions. 
His Genius and Industry were always in partner- 
ship. Some of his minor poems possess uncom- 
mon excellence. Mr. Southey himself remarks 
with strict truth, that when Lope had found a good 
thought for a sonnet, the nature of that composition 
prevented him from spoiling it. Though his 


{ Pegasus could net accomplish a long journey, he 


carried his master easily enough on an evening 
ride. The following is a specimen. For the 
translation we are indebted to Mr. Southey. 


Quando por este margen solitario 
Villano agricultor os transpenia 
Verdes olmos, apenas yo sabia 
Que fuesse honesto bien ni mal contrario. 
Treynta vezes el Sol al Sagitario 
Saliendo de la casa humida y fria 
Del Escorpion toco desde aquel dia 
Cursu immortal de su camino vario. 
Crecistes, y creci vuestra belleza, 
Fue mi edad verde como ya @ misdanoa 
Espejo vuestra rigida corteza; 
Los dos sin fruto, vemos sus enganos, 
Mais ay que no era en vos naturaliza 
Perdi mi tiempo—UVorare mis danos. 


Ye shadowy elms! when in this solitude 
The rustic planted you, my infant mind, 
As yet unapt of reason, knew not good 
From evil. Thirty winters kas the wind 
Stript from your trembling boughs the foliar sear 
And thirty times upon his radiant way 
On you the sun has pour’d his summer ray, 
Gilding the foliage of the ripen’d year. 
Your beauty sti has grown and still it grows— 
Alas! my youth dag deen’! and now, all dark 
And sad of mind, a man of many woes, 
I, in the mirror of your wri: kled bark 
Know mine own mournful im: ge, and, with tears, 
Reflect in anguish on may ill spent years, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Emersam ex undis Venerem cur pingis Apelies? 
Spumifero natam tu mage pinge mero. 
STEPHANUS FORCATULUS. 
PARAPHRASED. 
And was it you, Apelles, you 
Who thus the Cyprian goddess drew? 
And to the canvas, living, warm, 
Imparted a more heavenly form 
Than ever poet’s fancy gave, 
Emerging from old ocean’s wave? 
© ne’er could ocean’s wide domain, 
That store of heavenly charms contain ! 
Ne’er could his briny waters cold, 
That warm and blushing beauty hold ¢ 
No, it was from the foaming stream, 
Which sparkles like the solar beam, 
And in my brimming goblet flows, 
The wanton queen of love arose : 
And hence, yes hence it was, she stole, 
Her madd’ning influence o’er my soul. 
PHOSPHOR, 


FOR THE PORT FOLI®, 
Mr. OLpscHooL, 

(The editor of the New-York Evening Post, had the 
politeness, about a year ago, to admit the following 
lines into his paper; but it was at a Season when the 
fair votaries of fashion, to whom they are addressed, 
were dispersed from the centre of gaiety and amuse- 
ment into differents paris of the country; so that they 
probably reached few or none of the scattered nymphs. 
It would be a gratification to the author, and per- 
haps not quite unserviceable to the cause which 
they are intended to promote, if they were transter- 
red from the perishable cclumms of a daily paper to 
the pages of the Port Folio. ] 

Ye blooming nymphs, our country’s joy and pride, 

Who, thoughtless, in the stream of fashion glide; 

No modish lay, nor melting strain of love 

Is here pour’d forth, your tender hearts to move. 

Yet think not envious age inspires the song, 

Rejecting all our earth-born joys as wrong. 

Think me no matron stern who would repress 

Each modern grace, each harmless change of dress; 

But one whose heart exults to join the band, 

Where joy and innocence go hand in hand; 

One who, while modesty maintains her place, 

That sacred charm which heightens every grace, 

Complacent, sees your robes excel the snow, 

Or borrow colours from the painted bow ; 

tut dreads the threaten’d hour of virtue’s flight, 

More than the pestilence which walks by night. 


Say, in those half-rob'd bosoms are there hid 
No thoughts which shame and purity forbid‘ 
Why do those fine-wreught veils around you play, 
Like mists which scarce bedim the orb of day? 
What mean those careless limbs, that conscious 

aur, 
At which the modest blush, the vulgar stare ? 
Can spotless minds endure the guilty leer, 
The sober matron’s frown, the witling’s sneer? 
Are these the charms which, in this age refin'd, 
Ensure applause, and captivate the mind? 
Are these your boasted powers; are these the arts 
Which kindle love, and chain inconstant hearts? 
Alas!-some angry power, some demon’s skill 
Flas wrought this strange perversity of will; 
ivor sure some foe to innocence beguiles, 
When harmiess doves attempt the serpent’s wiles. 


True, Fashion’s laws her ready votaries screen; 
And ogling beaus exclaim, oh, goddess! queen! 
But, vile the praise and adoration sought, 

By arts destructive of each nobler thought! 

A base-born love those notes of praise inspires ; 
That incense rises from unhallowed fires. 

If deaf while shame and purity complain ; 

if reason’s gentle voice be rais’d in vain 3 
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| Learn from the flowers which deck those bosoms 


white, 
What charms alone can give unmixt delight. 
The flaunting tulip you rejeet with scorn, 
Though ting’d with every hue which can adorn ; 
And, careful, search for humbler flowers which 
bloom 
Beneath the grass, yet scatter sweet perfume. 
The buds which only half their sweets disclose 
You fondly seize, but leave the full-blown rose. 


Humble the praise, and trifling the regard 

W hich ever wait upon the moral bard! 

But there remains a hateful truth unsung, 

Which burns the cheek, and fauiters on the tongue; 

And which, if modesty still hover round, 

Each virgin breast with sorrow must confound. 

‘“ Those graceful modes,” thus say your flattering 
beaux, 

* From ancient times and tastes refin’d arose.” 

Disgrace not thus the names of Greece and Rome; 

Their birth place must.be sought for nearer home. 

Shame! shame! heart-rending thought! disgrace- 
ful stain! 

That Britain’s and Columbia’s fair should deign, 

Nay strive, their native beauties to enhance, 

By arts first learnt from—prostitutes of France !* 


Oh, modesty and innocence! sweet pair 
Of dove-like sisters! still attend our fair. 
Teach them, without your heavenly influence, 
How vain the charms of beauty or of sense. 
Invest them with your radiance mild, yet bright ; 
And give their sparkling eyes a softer light. 
i:nchanting dimples on their cheeks bestow, 
And teach them with a purer red to glow. 
Let winning smiles too round those dimples gleam, 
Like moon-beams sporting on the rufiled stream. 
And should resentment on my muse attend, 
From those she loves, and truly would befriend, 
Vell them how cruel and unjust their ire ; 
How fond her breast; from malice how entire ; 
How oft’ she sighs those graces to impart, 
Which charm the mind, and meliorate the heart ; 
Not these which catch the wandering eye impure; 
But which true love and deathless praise secure. 

FLorIo. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Go ye, who, rioting amidst the sweets 
Profusely scatter’d round ye, rashly cry, 
While the Circean cup is mantling high, 
‘That care shall never enter your retreats ! 
Go, revel it ia wine and festive joy, 
With hearts as sportive as the summer breeze, 
And think your brimming cup can never cloy, 
Nor bear a bitter “ poison in the lees !’’ 
Go, seize the visions of your fleeting hour! 
I quit ye for the soul-appalling power, 
That rides upon the louring tempest’s wings, 
And o’er my fate a dreadful darkness flings. 
So long have we been mated, feli Despair, 
That I e’en Jove thy wild and haggard air, 
And all the Gorgon horrors of thy brow. 
I greet thee as an old and welcome guest, 
And would not of thy tortures rid my breast 
lor ail this world can promise. Lven now, 
When thou dost call to my distemper’d view 
The fairy scenes, which, ah! so swiftly flew! 
Where love and fancy form’d, ef wastes of flowers, 
A wilderness of ever-varying bliss, 
Trough which, in union fink’d, the dancing hours 
Led me a willing captive ;—and say’st, this, 
This dark, cold grave is my sole refuge here-—— 
Yes, even now, to me thou art more dear 





* Dr. Barrow’s Treatise on Education, vol. 2. p. 305. 
‘Our young women are probably little aware that the 
fashionable nakedness of the present day, was first 
adopted in this country in imitation of the revolutiona- 
ry prostitutes of France.” 


Than all the jeys fantastic mortals prize, 






As through the mazy paths of life they roye. 
For thou dost point the way to meet my love. 
) 


The way for wifich my wearied spirit sighs— 
’Tis in a dark, cold grave my heart’s lost treasure 


lies. 
It Ritirato, 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


DERIVATION. 


You ask whence MonTicELLo came? 

That patriot sage, well known to fame, 
Who never was mistaken 

In knowing just the time to fly ; 

Who all the various means can try, 

If danger should approach too nigh, 
That best may save his bacon: 


This prudent patriot, I say, 
It so befel upon a day, 
That wisely he retreated, 
With speed that almost mock’d the wintl, 
And, leaving danger far behind, 
He in a mountain cave reclin’d, 
Though somewhat overheated; 


And knowing he could safely hide, 
In monte celo boldly cried; 

And hence, mine honest fellow, 
Hence hath this patriot so renown’d, 
With gratitude but seldom found, 
By slightly changing of the sound, 

Call'd his home J/onticello. 

QUEVEDG 


FOR THE POR? FOLIO, 
TO HER WHO LOVES ME. 


Thy breast, that rivals Etna’s snows, 
Like Etna hides its fires ; 

A heart within thy bosom glows, 
And beats with soft desires. 


No longer then, my love, forbear, 
But yield thee, with a kiss— 
I'ly to my arms, my transports share, 
And double every bliss! 
L—o, 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TO MATILDA, WHO CALLS ME A FLATTERERs 


You say that I flatter whenever I dare 


To tell how your charms ev’ry rival surpass, 


But while you’re so modest, so blooming, so fair— 


The grossest of flattU’rers you’ll find in your glass. 
Lucio. 


-_——_— 


EPIGRAMS. 


My Lady faints; my Lord with anxious care, 
Cries, “ John, to Dr. Slop’s with speed repair.” 
That instant she recovers from her swoon; 
Nor wonder why her sense return’d so soon, 
Nor why my Lord requir’d the Leech’s skill, 
Slop never cures and seldom fails io kill. 


centy 


Charles, like a miser, hoards his share of wit3 
Fe’s past three score and ne’er produc’d it yet 
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